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MIDDLETOWN, CoNN., a town of some 12,000 inhabitants, 
reports for last year fire losses aggregating $78, with insur- 
ance of $60. It maybe noted that the place has a water supply 
system anda well equipped fire department, the value of which could 
hardly be better shown than by these figures. The cost of the fire 
department last year was but $1977. ‘Truly, a few thousand 
dollars laid out in fire protective apparatus and water-works is 
about the best investment which any village or town can make. 





Cuicaco’s fire alarm bells will be sounded no more except at 
noon, when twelve strokes will be given, or as an aiarm to 
summon the police from their beats in case of riot. This is cer- 
tainly the best use they can be put to. The ringing of these bells 
for fires in cities possessing proper electric alarm systems is, as we 
have repeatedly said, not only useless but a decided hindrance to 
the work of the department, and an unmitigated nuisance to all 
quiet citizens within hearing distance. For some sentimental rea- 
son or other, Brooklyn, which some time since gave up this prac- 
tice, has resumed it, but will probably tire of it again before long, 
as it serves absolutely no purpose at all in such a department but 
to attract an idle and troublesome crowd. 





WE print in another column a brief abstract of such reports of 
companies as had reached us up to the hour of going to press. 
This summary shows the “total assets,” “ total income,” “ total 
expenditures” and surplus over liabilities as compared with the 
surplus of a year ago. These are salient points of the statements 
that all underwriters desire to know at the earliest possible 
moment. We venture to say that in the aggregate the companies 
will show a better condition than has been predicted for them. 
That is to say, more companies made a profit on the transactions of 
last year than was anticipated, while those whose profits are invisible 
did not go to the bad quite so much as the croakers expected or 
would have been glad to have seen. There is enough in the fig- 
ures, however, to indicate that there is abundant room for improve- 
ment in the business of fire underwriting, and that a more har- 
monious feeling among those interested would be desirable. 


New YorKERS are to be congratulated upon the progress 
made in the work of burying the electric wires, as shown by 
the first annual report uf the Board of Electrical Control. The 
work of building subways was resumed when the new board was 
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organized in July, 1887, and at the close of operations, last month, 
about thirty-six miles had been constructed, providing over 171 
miles of single duct for telephone and telegraph service, nearly fifty 
miles for arc light and power service, and over thirty-five miles for 
incandescent lighting. The total capacity for telephone and tele- 
graph service is about 13,700 miles of wire; for arc light and power 
service, 500 miles, and for incandescent lights, 106 miles. The board 
states that the capacity of conduit thus provided is already greater 
than that in any other city in the world. Furthermore, the practi- 
cability of the system is demonstrated by experience. Something 
near 2000 miles of wire are already working successfully in these 
conduits, and preparations are under way for very largely increasing 
the amount. The work of taking down the old wires and poles 
has begun, and as soon as provision has been made for putting the 
wires of the fire and police departments under ground, they can be 
swept away in a considerable area of the city. 





THERE was considerable interest manifested in the annual meet- 
ing of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York held on 
Tuesday, for it was known that P. B. Armstrong, the late secretary, 
had planned to secure the management of the company at this 
meeting. As a consequence, the friends of the present officers and of 
Mr. Armstrong were out in full force, and while the balloting was 
going on the office was crowded with excited certificate and policy- 
holders. By order of court the votes of certificateholders and 
policyholders were taken in separate ballot boxes. This did not, 
however, help Mr. Armstrong’s cause, for the vote announced 
showed a clean sweep for the anti-Armstrong or administration 
ticket. The result of the ballot was reported as follows: $168,000 
worth of stock cast for the administration ticket; $600 for Mr. 
Armstrong’s ticket. Six hundred and sixty policyholders voted 
for the present administration, and 106 for Mr. Armstrong. 





It is reported in the London papers that Captain Shaw has con- 
demned six theatres in that city as positively unsafe. While Cap- 
tain Shaw does not rank very high as a fireman, he may, possibly, 
be a good building inspector. At least, he has written a book on 
the subject, but whether on the principle of the modern journalist 
that one writes best of what he knows least, we cannot say. It 
would be entirely safe, however, to condemn absolutely one-half 
of the theatres in every city in Europe or America, and still not 
remove entirely the numerous perils by which sightseers are sur-. 
rounded. New York can point to more than six theatres that are 
so unsafe that their use for amusement purposes should be prohib- 
ited. The Finance Chronicle of London has the following regard- 
ing the recent disaster at Islington : 


The burning of the Grand Theatre, Islington, confirms the worst 
opinions which can be held regarding this class of risks. The building 
had ‘‘all the latest modern improvements,” and embodied all the sugges- 
tions of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The best non-inflammable 
materials were employed in construction ; the floors, walls and staircases 
were composed of concrete, and the walls dividing stage from auditorium 
were a solid mass of concrete three feet thick. There were eight spa- 
cious exits, and hydrants were placed in every convenient place with 
ample supplies of water. A fireman was in constant attendance, and at 
the close of the performance, Wednesday evening, made his usual tour 
round the premises, extinguished the lights, and reported to the manager 
that everything was safe. Nevertheless all these safeguards and precau- 
tions against the outbreak of fire, a fre was found to be raging in the 
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** gridiron” half an hour after, and although the firemen at once brought 
the extinguishing appliances to bear on it, the fire in a few minutes 
gained the mastery, and the building soon becamea total wreck. Fire 
engines in abundance were promptly in attendance and did good service, 
but all efforts were unavailing ; indeed, the water, as usual when a theatre 
is turned into a furnace, simply fed the conflagration. It is said that the 
fireman at the outset found the supply of water from the hydrant insuffi- 
cient ; it has also been said that he was dilatory in making his second or 
final inspection. But firemen are not infallible, and there is no palliating 
the fact that the fire gained the mastery in a few minutes, and in face of 
all the necessary appliances to check and prevent it. Theatres don’t pay 
the insurance offices; they have not paid for years: every theatre is 
doomed to have but a short span of life. Weare glad to hear, for the 
sake of the fire offices, that the Grand was not fully insured; still the 
loss on the building is very considerable. Damage attended with loss of 
life was caused to the General Omnibus Company, and had the theatre 
not been much isolated, the loss to adjoining property would no doubt 
have been much greater. Under all circumstances, and whatever may 
have been the cause (it is said to have been explosion), the burning of the 
Grand, coming so soon after the Exeter disaster, is a most unsatisfactory 


event. 





RuMoR-MONGERS have been exceedingly busy during the past 
two weeks setting afloat all sorts of reports regarding the standing 
of companies, anticipating the publication of annual statements by 
rumors as to the transactions of last year, and intimating that 
dissensions exist among the managers of various companies. There 
has been a “bear” movement all along the line so far as gossip 
and “ they say so’s” could effect it. Quite a number of officers of 
companiés have been obliged to give up considerable of their valu- 
able time to answering inquiries suggested by idle rumors. As 
this anxious condition of mind occurs every year about this time, 
it appears to be inevitable, and the eager gossips will only be satis- 
fied when. the official statements are made public. They are be- 
ginning to appear, and, as each is circulated, the company to which 
it relates is withdrawn from the gossip mill, and permitted to go on 
with its business in its customary manner. It is a duty the officers 
of companies owe to the public to prepare their statements as 
promptly as possible, and to circulate them freely. Many of the 
idle reports circulated on the street recently had their origin in the 
West, and reach here by telegrams from interested persons, The 
quickest way to silence the tongue of gossip is to print the facts. 





In the course of an interesting lecture recently delivered by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison in London, on the subject of “The Future of 
Great Cities,” among other important topics dealt with was the in- 
adequacy of the fire brigade of that city to cope with a second 
great fire of London. He said: “We ought to realize that we 
are behindhand with mechanical appliances for the prevention of 
this great calamity. Hitherto, London had relied on the energy 
of its fire brigade, its peculiar construction, the prevalent methods 
of heating and the general habits of the people, all of which 
lessened the likelihood of a great conflagration. But a great fire 
was not impossible ; and should it come, our means of dealing with 
it were ridiculously inadequate, our fire brigade being actually less 
in numbers than those of Paris, Berlin, New York and St. Peters- 
burg. Either our friends abroad were foolishly timid, or we were 
criminally negligent.” All the testimony goes to show that London 
is far behind American cities in the matter of fire equipment, but 
that fact should not deter the latter from continuing to strive for 
still greater efficiency. The frequency of great fires demonstrates 
that modern hazards are in excess of protection, and are constantly 
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increasing, while fire departments are too apt to remain constant 
factors, not keeping pace with the increase of population and 
wealth and the many new causes of fire that are being steadily in- 
troduced. 








WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS DOING. 


ITH the opening of the year, the managers of the life in- 
surance companies entered upon the very arduous under- 
taking of preparing their annual statements of the transactions of 
last year and making up their financial exhibits to lay before the 
State officials and the public. While these statements are not yet 
available and will not be until later in the month, they have been 
sufficiently well digested by the company managers to enable them 
to say that the business of last year was entirely satisfactory, and 
shows substantial gains in every direction. At least, this is the in- 
timation given us in half a dozen offices, and it is fair to presume 
that the experience of others, equally enterprising and pushing, has 
been equally favorable. 

The number of persons insured each year increases steadily, 
proving conclusively that the public is being educated to a better 
appreciation of the value of life insurance through the benefits it is 
continually bestowing upon the families of those who have had 
confidence in the system. It is the usual thing now-a-days, when 
aman dies, to ask: ‘‘ How did he leave his family provided for ? 
How much insurance did he have upon his life?” _A life insurance 
policy in an established company has come to be fully recognized 
by the public as a better asset for the family than real estate or 
cash in bank, for while houses and lots and personal property must 
go into the estate of the deceased, and is subject to the claims of 
creditors, the proceeds of a life policy are the sole property of the 
family, and no creditor can reach a dollar of it. Every family thus 
provided for occupies a position of comparative independence, and 
does not become a charge upon relatives or upon the community 
at large. So many instances of the helpfulness of life insurance 
occur that every little neighborhood becomes familiar with them, 
and such practical illustrations of its beneficence not only counter- 
act all attacks made upon the system, but encourage others to 
avail themselves of it. An illustration of this fact came within the 
personal knowledge of the writer not long since. A young man 
left this city and went to the mining districts of the West to seek 
his fortune. He was insured for $10,000 in a prominent company. 
He was stricken with pneumonia in one of the mining towns, and, 
a total stranger, lay sick for days at a boarding house. He became 
delirious, and then the landlady looked through his effects to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of his friends, that they might be notified. 
Among his papers was found his life insurance policy. The com- 
pany had an agent in the place, and the landlady notified him. He 
interested himself at once in the fate of the young maz, telegraphed 
the beneficiary named in the policy, was instructed to secure the 
best care possible for him and see that he wanted for nothing. The 
agent did everything he could for the young man, but in vain, and 
when he finally died, he had him buried properly and decently, to 
the great relief and comfort of his many friends. Of course, 
the agent was subsequently reimbursed for his outlay, but the rela- 
tives felt that his humane action was a matter for which there 
could be no recompense made in this life. That policy secured 
for the unfortunate young man a friend in the hour of his direst 
need, but for whom he might have filled an unknown grave, and 
his friends never have known his fate, As a result of the agent’s 
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action five of the friends of the young man immediately insured 
their lives in the same company, each for $10,000, and never will 
be without insurance in future. While the action of the agent in 
this case was purely a personal one, his identification with the life 
company gave him the opportunity to do the kindness, and had 
tended to educate him to acts of benevolence and humanity, for it 
is upon these that the system is based. Instances of benefits con- 
ferred upon bereaved families by life insurance multiply so rapidly 
that everyone soon comes to have a personal knowledge of them 
and cannot fail to have confidence in a system that is not only de- 
signed for this very purpose, but has the ability to carry it into 
effect. 

Life insurance is desirable for the rich and necessary to the 
poor. Many of the wealthiest men in the country, millionaires, 
carry large sums of insurance, and for their convenience several of 
the more prominent companies are writing $100,000 upon a single 
life. Comparatively few persons, however, can afford to carry so 
much, but have to be content with $10,000, $20,000 or $50,000, 
according to their earnings. The amount of insurance a man 
should carry upon his life as a matter of duty, should be measured 
by the responsibilities he has assumed. If he is an old bachelor, 
with no one dependent upon him, his life is of little value to him- 
self or anyone else, and if he carries sufficient insurance to secure 
him decent burial and pay his debts, his duty is fulfilled. But 
with one who has a wife and children dependent upon him, the 
case is entirely different. In entering the married state, he volun- 
tarily assumed all the responsibilities implied by his action. His 
wife and children are to be supported, the latter educated and so 
trained that they shall not be a burden upon the community. It 
is his duty to so provide for their future that, in the event of his 
death, the plans he has made for their education and comfort shall 
not be interrupted. If his income is a liberal one, and he has sur- 
rounded his family with luxuries, and so educated them that what 
are luxuries to the masses are necessities to them, it is a duty he 
owes to them to secure the means for continuing, after his death, 
the style of living he has taught them to expect. If it costs him 
$10,000 a year to support them in such manner, he should carry 
sufficient life insurance to secure them an income equal to the 
amount he expended in their maintenance. If it cost but $2000 a 
year to maintain his family, that amount of income should be 
secured to them. He should bear in mind, also, that as his chil- 
dren grow older, the cost of educating and clothing them increases, 
and this should be provided for. Without his assistance and coun- 
sel, his widow will at best have a heavy burden to carry, and he 
should so provide for her future as to reduce that burden to the 
minimum. The man who is in receipt of a moderate income, and 
who lives fully up to it, as most men do, has no moral right to 
neglect making such prudent provision for those who are depend- 
ent upon him; life insurance companies were created for the ex- 
press purpose of supplying this need, and it ought to be made 
obligatory by law upon every man to devote a portion of his earn- 
ings to securing the means of supporting his family when he is 
taken away. In fact, no man hasa moral right to die until this 
important duty has been performed. Every man, whatever his 
social condition may be, has a certain value attached to his life— 
unless he is a bachelor—and when he dies the community, or some 
portion of it, loses just so much. Life insurance, to make good 
this money value, is now provided in sums adapted to every condi- 
tion of life. The millionaire may obtain a $100,000 policy in half 
a dozen different companies, carrying, in the aggregate, $1,000,000 
of insurance if he desires, while the poor laboring man, dependent 
upon earning a few dollars a week, may insure his life for $100 or 
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any larger sum he may desire. It is far more important that the 
man who receives a moderate income, which is consumed as fast as 
earned, should insure his life than the millionaire should do so, 
In the latter case, his estate would provide for his family without 
insurance, while in the former, the dependent ones must inevitably 
suffer from want or depend upon charity if the life insurance pro- 
vision has not been made. 

Some idea of the extent to which life insurance is relieving the 
necessities of those who put their trust in it, may be gathered from 
the fact that twenty-six regular life companies, doing business in 
this State, paid out to policyholders in 1886 upwards of $60,000,000. 
In twenty-eight years the companies doing business in this State 
have paid to their policyholders the enormous sum of $1,108,- 
764,239. This vast sum has been distributed among widows and 
orphans throughout the country, and has been the means of keep- 
ing thousands of families from absolute want. 

But there is a vast work for the life insurance companies yet to 
do. The population of the country is now estimated at over 
60,000,000 of persons, and is increasing very rapidly. A small 
proportion of this population is insured. Conceding that one in 
every ten of the population is a healthy male, and acceptable for 
insurance, there would be 6,000,000 of persons who ought to be 
insured. Or suppose only one in twenty is insurable, there would 
be 3,000,000 such persons. As a matter of fact, the number carry- 
ing insurance upon their lives is only about 1,000,000, The 
twenty-nine companies doing business in this State had at the close 
of last year 848,481 policies in force in all parts of the country, 
insuring their holders in the aggregate sum of $2,222,413,050. 
Companies not included in the statistics from which we quote will 
bring the number of policies in force up to something over 
1,000,000. That leaves a vast army of uninsured, but while they 
remain in that condition persuasive agents should not tire in their 
exertions to convert them. The field is large, and too important 
to be neglected. Agents should not forget that while they are 
prosecuting their labors for their own advantage primarily—for 
they must live by their labor—they are also performing a great 
public service, and every man insured by them makes them public 
benefactors. We hope every life agent and solicitor will make up 
his mind to insure a greater number of persons this year than he 
did last, and so reduce the number of uninsured to a minimum. If 
every solicitor can secure even ten more applications this year than 
he did last, the aggregate of new insurance will be very large 
indeed. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


THE ingenuity of man apparently finds its chief employment of late 
years in devising ways and means for killing, maiming and crippling as 
many as possible of our active population. It has been a national boast 
that our population increases more rapidly than that of any other country, 
but it does so in spite of the unsurpassed methods of extermination 
which prevail, indicating a recuperative power inherent in the country 
that is something astounding. If it were not for the wholesale slaughter 
that is continually going on by all sorts of accidents, the country would 
soon become so thick with people that there would not be standing room. 
It is, therefore, a wise provision of nature that this process of decimation 
should go on, and that, as the danger of an overproduction of people in- 
creases, the means for the destruction of the surplus should increase pro- 
portionately. So the employment of steam piles up its victims by the 
thousands annually ; railroads crush and mangle their confiding patrons ; 
electric currents, cunningly concealed and variously employed, work 
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their silent and deadly purposes ; mining enterprises call for their victims ; 
fiery conflagrations and cruel waves destroy lives by the hundred every 
year; the deadly kerosene gets in its work, killing and crippling 
hosts of victims, while the fatal car heater gloats over the maimed and 
killed it claims as its own. In the large cities, the elevated roads, the 
overhead electric light wires, the surface cars, the crowded thoroughfares, 
the ferry boats, and the thousand and one concomitants of large, pushing 
and driving communities, are a constant menace to life and limb. Could 
2 correct record be made of all the casualties occurring annually in this 
country, people would be astounded. The wonder is not so much that 
there are so many, but that, in view of the many opportunities offered for 
killing and mangling, anyone esapes. 


* * * * 


THEREFORE the necessity for accident insurance is urgent. Everybody 
needs it, everybody ought to have it, and everybody can get it if they only 
realize the necessity for it and apply for it. There are good, strong, sub- 
stantial corporations organized for the express purpose of furnishing in- 
demnity for injuries or deaths occasioned by accidents. They pay out 
thousands of dollars every year on account of accidental deaths, and 
much more in payments to persons insured for loss of time in conse- 
quence of their meeting with accidents which disable them. Every 
imaginable form of accident can be insured against, as well as the ordi- 
nary hazards incident to perilous occupations. Fora small premium a 
person can secure a policy which contracts to pay him a fixed sum per 
week in case of his being disabled by any external injury, and a stipulated 
sum in the event of his death from a similar cause. A popular policy is 
one which secures $25 a week for disability and $5000 for a death, or $50 
a week and $10,000 for a death. Smaller amounts may be secured as 
desired. A few years ago there was a great demand by travelers for acci- 
dent insurance covering a few days or weeks, but accidents are quite as 
apt to occur to those who do not travel as to those who do, hence the 
demand has grown up for yearly accident policies, insuring a person 
under all circumstances and conditions during that period. This busi- 
ness has grown to magnificent proportions, and the companies engaged 
in it are full of enterprise and vigor, 


* * * * 


WINTER is the season most prolific of accidents. The extreme cold 
weather, and the fluctuations from hot to cold have a tendency to upset 
human calculations, and to precipitate disaster where positive safety was 
supposed to have been provided for. I was especially impressed with 
this fact recently on glancing over the news columns of my matutinal 
newspaper. Here are specimens of the head lines gathered from that 


' one paper, recording the accidents of the previous day: “ Fatal Railroad 


Smash-Up—Five Persons Killed and Fourteen Wounded.” ‘ Thirteen 
Killed and Wounded—Two Express Trains Coilide.” ‘‘ Railroad Smash- 
Up—Many Passengers Injured.” ‘‘ Collision on the U. & N. R. R.— 
One Man Killed, One Wounded.” ‘ Another Railroad Disaster—One 
Man Killed—Miraculous Escapes.” ‘‘ Terrible Disaster at Amoy—Fifty 
Soldiers and Several Hundred People Killed by a Powder Explosion.” 
‘* Three Men Drowned.” ‘‘A Bad Night for Legs--Wholesale Fractur- 
ing of them in all Parts of the City.” ‘‘ Another Smash in the Air— 
Two Persons Hurt.” ‘“ Tragedy in a Court Room—Lawyers Blaze Away 
at Each Other, Killing the Justice, Wounding Each Other and Two By- 
standers.” ‘‘His Neck Broken in Two Places.” ‘‘An East-Side 
Earthquake—One Man Killed and a Number Wounded.” “Killed in 
Central Park.” The editor had added to this numerous sensational head 
lines, to make the record even more startling, and somewhere remarked 
that ‘‘it was not a very good day for accidents.” How satisfactory it 
would have been for the survivors of these numerous disasters if they had 
been insured so as to receive indemnity for their injuries, and what a 
blessing a liberal sum in cash would have been to the dependents of those 
who were killed. A cyclone of disasters is central over us at all times, as 
the weather bureau might remark, and the best protection is an accident 


policy. 
x a * ¥ 


A MAN might almost as well be entirely dead as half killed. Evidently 
the more liberal of the accident companies entertain this belief, for they 
contract to pay as much to a policyholder who has lost his hands and feet, 
or one hand and one foot, as they would if he was killed outright, and half 
as much for the loss of a hand or a foot, or for the loss of both eyes. Such 
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misfortunes amount to total and permanent disability, and are paid for 
accordingly. 
* x ~ 


A TEACHER correcting the history examination papers of her class: 
Question—‘‘ Tell who the Puritans were, and why they came to Amer 
ica?” Answer—‘' The Puritans were a religious sect who left England 
because they were persecuted. They first wenr to Holland, but left there 
2nd came to America because they did not want their children brought 
up Dutchmen.”—AHarper's Bazar. 

Hap the Puritans lived at the present time they might have insured 
their children against the terrible possibility of their becoming Dutch- 
men, or any other calamity, by applying to anv responsidle accident 
company. 

*K * * 

IF a man gets a ‘‘ punch” on the nose and is injured thereby, any ac- 
cident company, in which he may have prudently secured insurance, will 
pay him for his loss of time and for the damage done to his lacerated 
sensibilities. I doubt, however, if Julius Caesar could have secured 
indemnity for his death if it was brought about as mentione below: 

History Professor—‘‘ Mr. Litelbranes, how did Czesar die ?” Mr. Litel- 
branes—‘*‘ Oh—er, too many Roman punches, I believe.”—Co/umbia Col- 
lege Spectator. 

* * * * 

HARDLY 3 week ; asses but we are reminded that we are constantly sur- 
s.unded by perils seen and kerosene.—Springheld Union. 

Jersey lightning and other deadly excitants should be included in the 
list of perils that are ever present. An accident policy will tend to aid 
one in avoiding them. 

* * * * 


BEFORE a man deliberately makes up his mind to fall down stairs to 
escape the penalty for perpetrating a bad joke, he ought to insure in some 
good accident company. It is a question, however, whether the joker or 
his victim should receive the indemnity. Here is an instance in point: 

‘* Now,” said old Borewell, after he had given an exhaustive criticism 
of American authors, ‘‘ what, in brief, is your opinion of Howells and 
James?” ‘‘Sick of one and half-a-dozing of the other,” answe:ed his 
friend, as he fell down stairs in his eagerness to escape.—Boston Gazette. 


* * * * 


A MAN on iced sidewalks may slip in his traces, 
And fall like a carload of sin ; 

But though his neck’s broken in fifty-two places, 
He'll get up with a laugh and a grin.— Puck. 


Especially if he carries an accident policy. 
* * * * 
JoserH I, BARNUM, secretary of the National Accident Society, an 
assessment concern, having issued a circular slandering and libeling A. 


N. Lockwood, formerly vice-president of the society, that gentleman has 
begun suit against Mr, Barnum for libel, claiming damages in $10,000. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

The Senate and Assembly Insurance Committees—Analysis of Their Composition— 
The Senate Committee will Bear Watching—That of the Assembly Much 
Stronger—A Co-operative Chairman—Mr. Cashow of Queens a Valuable Member 
—A Live Stock Insurance Bill. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The announcement of the Senate and Assembly committees on insur- 
ance always gives some kind of an idea of what the legislation is likely to 
be on the very important subject. The ‘‘make-up” of the committees is 
usually responsible for whatever happens afterward ; although this is not 
always the case. A glance at the composition of the committees will, 
therefore, be of considerable interest at this time. 

In the Senate, Mr. Lassett has the committee as he did last year. With 
him are associated Messrs. Erwin, Kellogg, Worth, Vedder, Pierce and 
Stadler. Senators Kellogg, Vedder and Pierce were members of the last 
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Senate, and they were also members of the insurance committee. Sena- 
tor Erwin is new in the upper house, but his attitude in regard to insur- 
ance companies is well known. Senator Stadler is a new man in the 
legislature, and he has had no experience with insurance companies ex- 
cept to pay large premiums upon his breweries. A very careful canvass 
of this committee shows that if any crooked work is attempted from the 
outside (or the inside either), the way of doing it is much more likely to 
be through this committee than the Assembly committee. Insurance 
men, and in fact all interested, would do well to watch the doings of this 
committee through the coming months. 

The assembly committee on insurance is a much stronger body than that 
of last year. The only members of last year’s committee retained this year 
are McKenna of New York, Bonnington and Haggerty of Kings, and 
Curtis of St. Lawrence, who was the efficient chairman of that committee. 
There have been added this year ex-Speaker Husted, Davis of Cayuga, 
who has been in the Assembly several years before. The chairman of the 
committee is Mr. Brundage of Stevben, who is now serving his second 
term in the Assembly. He is president of a co-operative company, 
known as the Fire and Relief Association of Steuben and Livingston 
Counties. The other members of the committee who are new in the 
legislature this year are named below: Mathison of Kings is now a 
manufacturer of ccoperage ; some years ago he was the assistant cashier of 
a bank at the West which handled the collections of the mutual benefits 
of New Jersey ; Mr. Maynard of Madison is a merchant who is a director 
in the American Co-operative Relief Association of Syracuse ; Mr. Nixon 
of Chautauqua is a marble dealer, who is a member of a co-operative com- 
pany. The greatest experience, however, is brought to the committee by 
Mr. Cashow of Queens, who was formerly a surveyor in the employ of 
the Fulton Fire Company. For some years past he has been employed 
by the Farragut Fire Insurance Company in a similar capacity. His 
special part of surveying is the inspecting of buildings; and he has had 
much office experience, that will make him a valuable member of the 
committee, 

Senator McNaughton has introduced an act to provide for the incorpor- 
ation of co-operative or assessment associations and societies for insurance 
upon the lives of horses, mules, jacks and jennies. The bill provides 
that not less than five persons may form themselves into a society for in- 
suring the lives of horses, etc.; that such organization shall exist not to 
exceed fifty years ; that the trustees shall be not less than five nor more 
than thirteen ; that after declaration of intention is filed in the office of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, it shall be examined by the Attorney- 
General, and if found conformable to this act he shall so certify and 
thereupon the association shall be deemed a body corporate; that the 
trustees shall hold office for one year and elect a president and other 
officers ; that the trustees shall have power to make by-laws ; that an an- 
nual report shall be made to the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment; that the annual report shall be in lieu of all other reports ; that all 
books of the corporation shall be subject to inspection by the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department, and that punishment shall follow in 
case of non-compliance with the law, pending which the function of the 
corporation shall be suspended and the court may appoint receivers; that 
fees shall be collected and paid to the Superintendent of Insurance; that 
there shall be stated meetings of trustees; that a notice of assessment 
shall state the object and purpose of the same; that every officer making 
a false report shall be punished ; that an applicant shall be punished for 
making any false or fraudulent statement in application for membership 
for the purpose of obtaining any money or benefit under this act, and that 
the words horse and horses shall be construed in their generic sense as 
including stallions, geldings, mares and colts. SPECTATOR. 

ALBANY, N, Y., January 17. 





BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


In the report of the Dearborn street fire which appeared in ‘‘ Briefs 
from Chicago” in your last issue, I was led to say that *‘ severa! buildings 
adjoining, and also Schneidewend & Lee’s premises, would sustain quite 
a loss by water.” That account was written during the progress of the 
fire, and anyone would have thought at the time, that not only water but 
fire would cause quite aloss. Now that the smoke has cleared away, it 
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may be stated that the loss to the surrounding property was very light, 
owing to the efficient work of the fire department and the fire insurance 
patrols, 

* x * 

As an insight into the work performed by the fire insurance patrol, one 
only needs to look into the recent buildings where fires have occurred, 
At the Dearborn street fire some 165 covers were used ; at the Madison 
Street fire, 197 covers; North Wells street, fifteen covers; Michigan 
avenue, ninety-five covers, and at the Clark street fire seventy covers, 
All these fires occurred since the opening of the new year. The patrols 
have a total of 473 covers, and in the above five fires a total of 542 were 
used, 

* * * 

THE annual meeting of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association 
occurred last Thursday, 12th inst. Edward M. Teall was elected pres- 
ident; J. H. Moore, vice-president ; Oscar W. Barrett, treasurer; R. N. 
Trimmingham, secretary, and Thomas A. Bowden, superintendent of 
surveys. The treasurer’s report showed a handsome surplus on hand, 
The secretary's report indicates that the association is stronger than ever 
before. Some fifty-eight agents and 262 brokers compose the member. 
ship. Seven members died during the past year. The meeting was ad- 
journed until Monday of this week, when the regular reports will be 
acced upon. 

* * * 

Art the banquet hall of the Richelieu, on the same evening, were 
gathered over 120 gentlemen interested in fire insurance. Those assem- 
bled at this banquet were not strangers to each other, but were bound to- 
gether, in their business, by the rules and regulations of the association, 
of which the insurance companies may well feel proud as the strongest of 
its kind in the world. The fines for violations of its rules, during the 
past year, had prepared for them an excelleat dinner and jolly good time 
generally. The committee on arrangements made the affair a grand suc- 
cess. The tables were beautifully decorated and tastefully arranged. 
There were flowers in abundance, and the music was delightful, the menu 
excellent and the speeches capital. Mayor Roche, who was one of the 
guests, in the course of his speech, said that the people of Chicago were 
interested in having the best city they could have and for reducing risks of 
all kinds, to make its credit good all over the world. It was the insurance 
men who made many valuable suggestions after the city was burned 
down. They suggested how to build sewers, how to erect buildings, and 
how to arrange for a water supply. He hoped that in the near future 
Chicago would have more home insurance companies. He did not mean 
this as any reflection on foreign companies. He was very happy that the 
foreign companies had interest and faith enough in Chicago to plant their 
stakes here. He was glad to see this display of confidence in what 
belonged to Chicago and its surroundings. 


* * * 


THE annual ‘‘round up” of the German-American Western depart- 
ment’s special agents, occurred in this city on the roth inst. 


* * % 


Tue assistant local agent of the A2tna, Louis O. Kohtz, is open to con- 
gratulations—it is a little girl. 
x * * 


Jas. A. Nunn has been added to the special agency force of the Western 
department of the Anglo-Nevada, with headquarters at Fort Madison, Ia. 


* * * 


Geo. W. Dunn, connected with the central department of the Firemans 
Fund for the past fifteen years, died on the 6th inst., aged fifty-two years. 


* * * 


AMONG the recent visitors to La Salle street, were: Geo. W. Hall, 
manager of the St. Paul compact; Mr. Weed of Weed & Lawrence of St. 
Paul ; I. C. Seeley, local agent, Minneapolis ; Geo. H. Markham of St. 
Louis; D. W. Moon, manager of the Southern department of the Union 
Mutual Life; E. L. Allen, aSsistant general agent of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

* * * 


Tuos. S. CHARD, manager of the Central department of the Firemans 
Fund Insurance Company, in a circular to his agents, says; ‘* The year 
1887 was remarkable for the great number and extreme severity of its 
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fire losses, The unexampled heat and drouth were responsible for much 
of the loss, and moral hazard was also a perceptible element in the work 
of destruction. It is estimated that the fire loss of the year in this 
country was $13,000,000 greater than it was during the previous year, and 
it is more than probable that the records of the insurance companies, 
when they appear, will show the scars of battle.” The statement of the 
Firemans Fund shows a handsome gain, not only in assets, but in the net 
surplus and reinsurance reserve and other claims, D. W. S. 
CuIcAGo, ILL., January 17. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





MIXED MILLS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Your editorial in last issue covering W. H. Frazer’s circular on mixed 
mills stands on a very slippery foundation, because Mr, Frazer’s figures 
are entirely and radically wrong. Doubtless he has seventy-flve mixed 
mills on his Philadelphia books—perhaps there were forty-five fires in 
these during the last five years, but that the losses in mixed mills were 
‘* twenty-six and one-half per cent of the total value of the property under 
consideration” I deny utterly. 

To show how utterly wrong his figures are, let me say that I have just 
run over part of the index of Hexamer’s plans, and find that the first six 
letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E and F, show more than seventy-five 
of such risks, and he has but seventy-five all told—there are at least 250 
in all, The statistics published by The American Exchange and Review 
in its insurance chart for 1887 show as follows: Carpet yarn mills, 100; 
cotton mills, 114 ; cotton and woolen mills (mixed), 98; shoddy mills, 
30; woolen mills, 62, or a total of 404 of spinning risks, This of course 
does not include the weaving and knitting mills. Of the above the 
carpet yarn mills, shoddy mills and cotton and woolen mills, in all 228, 
come under the mixed mill class without any doubt. In addition to that, 
every underwriter here knows that we have no 114 cotton mills; neither 
have we sixty-two woolen mills; therefore I claim that the 228 already 
accounted for, and a fair allowance from those classed as pure cotton 
mills and pure woolen mills in the insurance chart, would put our Phila- 
delphia mixed mills at at least 250 in all. In addition to this, Mr. 
Frazer's field covers the neighboring counties, which contain at least fifty 
more of these risks. So much for his number of risks. Now let him tell 
us how he arrived at the losses. Was it from the proofs filed or froma 
guess made at the time of the fire or immediately thereafter ? 

That mixed mills have not been a bonanza to the underwriters has been 
a well-established fact for many years, Atthe very best we expected but 
a small profit ; and if we kept even, we did not grumble, because writing 
them always brought us other better business; but that anyone should 
try to show that we had been so idiotic as to write them at less than half 
price passes comprehension. The companies here have kept their 
classification not for five years only, but for many more, and they do not 
require a prophet to arise at this late day to show the way out of the 
wilderness. Mr. Frazer has done valuable service to the underwriters in 
his line of inspecting risks and reporting defects. He is an excellent 
critic, but he certainly is off the track and in the fog now. That is the 
opinion of one who has made a close study of insuring. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17. MIXED MILLs, 





—Owing to the reinsurance of the Washington Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Charles H. Post, heretofore manager of the 
Middle department of that company, has accepted and assumed the 
position of agency manager of the Niagard Fire Insurance Company. 
The Eliot, heretofore represented at Mr. Post’s office, No. 36 Nassau 
street, will continue to be represented at the same place under the direc- 
tion of William Ellsworth, as heretofore, until the closing up of the 
affairs of the Washington has been consummated, when the agency of the 
Eliot will be removed to the Niagara office. 
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NOTES FROM CINCINNATI. 


Ir is claimed that there are no politics in our fire department, and so it 
appears on the surface to half-closed eyes. Some years ago the term of 
Colonel L. C. Weir as a fire commissioner expired. He had rendered 
most efficient service to the department—service that could not have been 
bought with money. He isa fine electrician, and his ability in the elec- 
trical department alone should have made his retention desirable. He is 
a fine judge of horses, and here again he could render most efficient 
service, In addition to these special qualifications, he is a man of great 
energy and of fine executive ability, the very man to arouse the depart- 
ment to an appreciation of its duties and responsibilities, and thus secure 
the most effective service. But he was a Republican and the appointing 
power was Democratic, and of course could not stultify itself by keeping 
a Republican in such an important position. 


* * * 


Ir happens just at this time that the appointing power is Republican, 
and that the five years term of James M. Doherty, who is a Democrat, ex- 
pires. Mr. Doherty has rendered the department most excellent service, 
for he is well qualified todo so. He is a thorough business man, is well 
acquainted with machinery, is a good judge of horses and has general ex- 
ecutive ability of the highest order, Like Colonel Weir, he has given 
time to the service of the department that money could not have bought; 
and also like Colonel Weir, pretty firmly grounded in his own political 
views, has studiously abstained from an political preferences in the time 
of his service as acommissioner. But he is permitted to retire and give 
place to one of whom the common talk is that he has not a single qualifi- 
cation for the place, and whose appointment has no better warrant for the 
making of it than that he is a partisan Republican. 


* * * 


WHILE on the subject of fire commissioners, it may not be out of place 
to remark that no underwriter has ever yet been favored with an appoint- 
ment as commissioner by either party. It is probable that it is to their 
credit that it is so, for, while it is admitted that some very good men have 
been appointed holding the same political views as the appointing power, 
there has been a fair share of appointments of men who have not exhib- 
ited any particular merit beyond belonging to the party in power. I must 
contend, however, that common fairness, to say nothing of common 
courtesy, ought at some time to have placed an underwriter on the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, It would be an easy task to name several under- 
writers of each political party who are quite as well qualified to intelli- 
gently discharge the duties of the position as any of those who have occu- 
pied it. But the underwriters, as a class, in this city, have but little to 
do with politics, and are therefore without influence at the primaries, 


* * * 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to extend and increase the efficiency of the fire 
department. The fact has been recognized for a long time that the pres- 
ent fire department is wholly inadequate to the requirements of the city. 
During the past few years the suburbs have grown with astonishing 
rapidity, and now there are cities all around the city proper. The fire 
department has endeavored to keep pace with this growth, but it has been 
unable to do so for want of money, and a iarge and valuable property, 
most of which is fine residence property, is left without proper fire pro- 
tection. The scheme is to get authority to raise money to provide for the 
establishment of not less than five additional companies, giving us in all 
thirty companies. These companies will be located where there is now a 
lack of fire equipment, and where there is the greatest need for them. 
With such an equipment the city will be well protected, and underwriters 
and citizens can breathe easier when they hear the deep tones of the 
alarmist at the central tower. 


* * * 


THE subject of a salvage corps was under discussion by our under- 
writers for years, but none was ever organized until about one year ago. 
A good many underwriters felt that a salvage corps properly belonged in 
connection with the city fire department, and should be maintained at 
public expense, All agreed as to the utility of a salvage corps, but the 
disagreement as to who should defray the expenses delayed the organiza- 
tion. The result of the year’s service of the corps has been so satisfactory 
that the companies are all quite willing to bear their proportion of the 
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expense of maintaining it, and the enterprise starts off on its second year 
with a hearty support from some who gave it, if any encouragement, 
but a luke-warm one a year ago. The corps is already reasonably well 
equipped, but the equipment will be increased, and its efficiency, good as 
it has been, will be increased by reason of the additional facilities for 
more thorough work that will be furnished it. 


* * * 


Ir is a very common remark by people who give but little attention to 
the matter, and who are quite voluble upon subjects of which they know 
but little or nothing, that ‘‘ we have but very few fires in Cincinnati,” and 
leaving the inference that any enlargement of the fire department is un- 
necessary. During 1887 there were 702 alarms of fire in this city. Some 
of them were the signals of very disastrous fires; others originated in 
localities quite as dangerous, and would have resulted quite as disas- 
trously but for the promptitude of the department. In one month there 
were eighty-three fires, in another eighty, and in a third seventy-eight. 
Stirring the department up two and a half times a day, to say nothing of 
the hours it has to stand out in fighting and watching the fires, does not 
leave a great deal of time for the boys to indulge in taking matters easy. 
As one said, “‘ Those three months kept us on our pins all the time.” 


* * * 


Tue National Automatic Signal Alarm Company has got its head- 
quarters well established and is putting its device in many of our largest 
business houses, the underwriters making a concession of ten cents on 
the annual rate of premium on stocks in houses so equipped. The con- 
cern is under good management, and it is believed that its service will be 
a valuable one in giving prompt notice of the existence of a fire in houses 
so equipped. The Underwriters Association should adopt a system of 
equipment, and require the companies to meet their standard, or else 
make no allowance for the introduction of the device. Inthis way, and 
in this way only, can they secure that protection for which they pay, and 
rid themselves of devices that accomplish no good whatever for them. 


* * * 


ALL the local companies operating under the general law have their 
annual meetings to choose directors and officers during the month of Jan- 
uary. These elections have been held, and the former directors and offi- 
cers have been generally re-elected. The few changes that have been 
made have been at the instance of the retiring parties for reasons of purely 
personal character. The local companies have generally gone along so 
smoothly and quietly that stockholders are inclined to let them run as 
they are running, even though there has not been much money made 
during the past year, The majority of stockholders recognize the fact 
that there are times of adversity as well as of prosperity in all sublunary 
affairs, and philosophically accept the situation. There are some who are 
always clamoring for dividends, more dividends, but as they are generally 
of that class who do not give the company any business themselves, or 
say a good word for it to their acquaintances, but little attention is paid 


to them, 
a * & 


Tue life insurance case of Altie against the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in which a judgment of $7,869.17 was given on a 
$5000 policy, in one of our courts a few days ago, has led to considerable 
talk about life insurance companies resisting claims on the ground of in- 
temperance, which was the defense in this case. Insurance companies 
never appear well under arraignment before courts and juries, and attor- 
neys prosecuting them let no opportunity pass by which they can add 
fuel to the flame of prejudice against them. In this case the attorney for 
the plaintiff, in his speech before the jury, said: ‘* All the benefits to 
accrue from insuring with the defendant company were set forth in the 
policy in magnificent large type, some in red and some in black ink; but 
the clause or stipulation on which the company based its resistance was 
printed in the middle of a line in agate type, and buried so thoroughly in 
a mass of printed matter as to be well nigh invisible.” Such statements 
may or may not be true, but their effect upon a jury is just the same 
whether true to the letter or greatly exaggerated. 


* * * 


THE Ohio legislature had not been in session a whole week until a 
lengthy bill amending the insurance laws of the State had been intro- 
duced. The object of the new bill appears to be to afford better facilities 
for organizing mutual insurance companies. There is no denying the 
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fact that the Ohio mutuals have fared better during the past year than the 
stock companies, and have really afforded insurance at less cost than the 
stock companies, although the latter have not realized any profits worth 
boasting over. This mutual success has led to a mutual craze with a war 
cry of ‘‘selection and inspection,” and with the passage of the proposed 
amendments every man can have his own insurance company. A gentle- 
man who had examined the bill being asked his opinion of it, said that it 
was a plan to do an insurance business without the pledge of any capital, 
a scheme of “heads I win, tails you lose.” The bill has to pass the 
usual committee ordeals, and it is not at all likely that the insurance in- 
terests of the State now in operation will let it go through until it is 
amended to conform to correct and reliable principles of underwriting. 


% * * 


WE have had the usual number of destructive fires in the smaller towns 
of the State during the past month, It is rather dull times in Ohio when 
we do not burn at the rate of one a week of the whole or the greater part 
of the best business portion of one of our villages. We build them that 
way, and have a right to expect such results. We not only build solid 
frame rows, so that a fire once started can take them all in, but we do 
not provide any defenses whatever—not even so much as a few conven- 
ient barrels of water or buckets to be used when a fire starts. We take 
no pains in the erection of chimneys or flues, or the guarding of stoves 
or stovepipes or lamps. I once called the attention of an occupant of 
one of these frame rows to the careless condition of his premises as to 
fire dangers. Hesaid: ‘‘I am as safe as anybody in the row. Ifa fire 
Starts in any of the other places in the row we will all go. Instead of go- 
ing to the expense you suggest to make me safer, I apply it to insurance, 
where it will count if there is a fire.” The fact that there are many men 
such as he who do not feel or recognize any of the obligations due from 
the individual to the public, is one of the reasons why there is so much 
carelessness as to fire dangers and so much fire waste. They have no 
higher motive than to keep themselves fully insured, ‘‘ where it will 


count.” J. L. M. 
CINCINNATI, O., January 16. 








CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 


AT a meeting of the New Orleans Fire Underwriters Association, on 
the 4th instant, the following named officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, James T. Day ; vice-president, L. H. Terry ; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. Mather; executive committee, J. A. Chal- 
aron, Lloyd R. Coleman, E. Gauche, W. E. Dodsworth, John R., Fell 
and H. Charnock. The rating committee is composed of L. M. Finlay, 
W. R. Lyman and C, F. Low. The committees on water supply, fire de- 
partment and legislation, also the electrical committee, will be appointed 
by the president from among the members. J. B. Whiting of Boston, the 
recently elected manager of the New Orleans compact, has arrived, and 
will assume charge in a few days. 

* * x 


Many rumors have been afloat concerning the proposed liquidation of 
the Factors and Traders Insurance Company of this city. A few days since 
the stockholders agreed to take this step, and R. M. Walmsley, Jules A. 
Blanc and Ed A. Palfrey (the president) were appointed commissioners. 
Much was said regarding the reinsurance of the Factors’ risks ; a number 
of the locals and agency companies were mentioned as ‘‘ bidding” for 
it. The presence, also, of four or five specials of foreign companies 
made it all the more interesting. The matter was finally settled by the 
appearance of a card in the morning paper from the commissioners, an- 
nouncing that the Factors and Traders’ risks were all transferred to the 
German-American Insurance Company of New York; also a card from 
E. A. Palfrey, the president, announcing that he will hereafter represent 
the German-American locally. Colonel Palfrey has also been appointed 
agent of the American Fire of Philadelphia, formerly represented by his 
son, E, D. Palfrey, who failed some time since. Thus one by one the 
roses fall. 

* * * 

THE annual report of Superintendent A. Kalinski of the fire insurance 

patrol, shows that 1474 tarpaulins were spread ; 456 extinguishers used, 
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and thirty-seven fires extinguished. The total amount of insurance at all 
fires was $1,590,800 ; total amount of loss at all fires, $598,765. The 
superintendent recommends an additional patrol wagon to be located in 
the fourth district. The patrol made 406 runs. The service is very 
efficient. 
* * * 

Lancuorr & HoLscHEeR have been appointed agents for the Niagara, 

formerly represented by E. D. Palfrey. 


* * * 
Amonc the visitors to this city during the past week were Clarence 
Knowles of the Germania, W. B. Kelly of the Niagara, and S. A. Brown 


of the American. PHENIX. 
New ORLEANS, LA., January 14. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC DUST. 
By C. JoHN HEXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


In writing on the spontaneous combustion of coal, I advocated auto- 
matic detectors ; the following shows that they have now been tried with 
success at sea: Anelectro-thermostat has proved to be an effective means 
of detecting the development of spontaneous ignition at sea. It consists 
of thermometers, encased in and protected by iron tubes, provided ina 
well-known manner with platinum wires, and connected to a system of 
electric bells and indicators on deck, These thermometers are distrib- 
uted among such ignitable cargoes as cotton, coal, etc. Should any 
undue heat arise in any part of the cargo, the mercury in the thermom- 
eters will rise, make contact with the platinum wires, and give an instan- 
taneous alarm on deck, at the same time indicating the exact spot where 
such dangerous heat may exist. 

In former articles I spoke of the spontaneous combustion of oily waste, 
and had deferred giving more than a historical research on the labors of 
others ; as I was, and am still, engaged in studying this subject, I would 
not even now write on this division of the subject had I not been in- 
formed that my articles on spontaneous combustion were to be published 
in book form, and I hasten to tack on the following that they may not 
seem very incomplete. We have seen that the spontaneous combustion 
of oily rags or waste is caused by a rapid absorption of oxyg n from the 
air, and that oils which have a great avidity for oxygen are the chief causes. 
By a number of experiments, it has been shown that when vegetable or 
animal oils contain one-third or over mineral oil, they will not ignite 
waste impregnated with them, spontaneously. The excellent experi- 


‘ments of Dr. James Young (which I have repeated) showed that in a 


chamber in which the temperature varied from 130° to 170° F, 


Boiled linsced oil on cotton ignited in.............eeeeees 1 hours. 
Raw - 06 eeiieeiatwwxtes 4 te 
Lard 4 28 asa eS eee 4 - 
Colza “ mt “Neadde ceaeewsecious 6 -” 
Olive as SL veda e iow eneness 5 " 


Seal oi] and mineral oil, equal parts on cotton, would not ignite. 


TEMPERATURE OF CHAMBER FROM 180° F, To 200° F. 


Colza oil on wool ignited in 
Olive oil on cotton a: 
Olive oil on wool - 
seal oil on wool . 
Whale oil on jute 5 
Whale oil on cotton * 
Cottonseed oil on woul ‘ 





The following were not ignited by twenty-four hours’ exposure in the 
hot-air chamber : 

Olive oil and mineral oil, equal parts on cotton. 

Colza oil and twenty per cent mineral oil on wool. 

Seal and mineral oii, equal parts, on wool. 

Whale and mineral oil, equal parts, on jute. 

Cottonseed oil and twenty per cent mineral oil on wool. 
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And the following table showing the results of the experiments of J. J. 
Coleman: 








Entered into |At a Tempera- 





Combustion After ture of 
Cutton waste saturated with whale oil............. 3 hours. 165° C. 
Cotton waste saturated with olive oil......----.... * ae a7’ C. 
Olive oil and 20 per cent mineral oil............... .. 177° C. 


Mineral and olive oil, equal parts, no change after 
lapse of 26 hours; atter 12 hours, temperature 








ici beeen eee eenertibeaeaneosastesh terns . O° -sobaaken 
Wool waste and seal oil... ..cccccccccccccccccss 3 194” C. 
Wool waste and whale oil..........ccescccccsees ~ = 188° C. 
Wool waste and cotton seed Oil...........eeeeeees 5 * 178° C. 
Wool waste and olive oll.........-cccccsccccccsse  * 177° C. 
Wool waste and refined rape oil.............000.- ae 177°C 
Wool waste and crude rape oll...............0-0-- ae 163° C 
Wool waste and cotton seed oil with 20 per cent 
mineral oil; seal and mineral oil, equal parts: 
olive and mineral oils, equal parts, unaltered 
ST RAND ET OO IE, cdc cccrewacecccacvesssees] — ceeneses éceseaee 
Jute waste with whale Oil.........ccccscoccccccees . * 180° C, 
Jute waste with whale oil and mineral oil, equal 
parts, unchanged after 26 howrs...ccccccccscccce]  seccccce | cevcccee 





Iam still engaged with my experiments in spontaneous combustion, 
which I hope, by the apparatus constructed by me, may prove more accu- 
rate thaa any yet made. But the experiments to be valuable must be 
numerous and frequently repeated. 

Inside of the upper half of a strong metallic box, divided in two by 
means of a metallic partition, a wire cage containing the material sat- 
urated with the oil to be experimented with is placed. The wire box is 
surrounded by an air space on all sides, being for this purpose placed 
on legs, so as not to be in direct contact with the metallic surface of the 
partition. The lower half of the subdivided box is connected with a 
small boiler in which steam is generated (by means of a Bunsen burner), 
and the steam entering the lower half of the box produces an equalized 
temperature in the upper division, while the material to be experimented 
with is surrounded and submitted to the action of the air on all sides. A 
thermometer is inserted in the upper partition, by means of which the ex- 
act temperature in it may be noted. In order to increase the temperature to 
any desired degree, the steam which passes through a strong pipe from 
the boiler to the lower half of the box, may, in its passage, be heated to 
any desired temperature by applying a Bunsen burner to the pipe. In 
order that the rise of temperature in the mass before ignition may be 
noted, and also the exact time when ignition has set in, a number of 
thermostats, set for various temperatures, are placed in the mass experi- 
mented with. These, as well as a conductor with a fusible solder link in 
it, form electric circuits, and are connected with electric clocks. As 
soon as the temperature corresponding to each thermostat is reached the 
contact is broken, the clock stopped, and the interval between starting 
the experiment and this time can be noted, while the time of ignition of 
the mass is indicated by the stopping of the clock placed in the circuit 
containing the fusible solder joint. That the amount of humidity 
(which plays an important role in the spontaneous ignition of waste) may 
be varied, a small steam boiler, like the one described in the explosion 
apparatus, is connected with the upper chamber, and any desired quan- 
tity of steam may be blown in the same, and the humidity of the contained 
air altered at will. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF Hay. 


H. Ranke, in The Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie (CXLVII., 2 
and 3), gave experimental proof of the possibility of the spontaneous 
combustion of hay, and also described a stack of hay which was found 
burning in the interior. He said that, in consequence of prolonged fer- 
mentation, hay can become transformed into a true coal, which, when 
exposed to the air at somewhat elated temperature, acts as a pyrophorus, 

Through the liberality of a large hay and feed firm of Philadelphia, I 
have also been enabled to examine the phenomena in the process of fer- 
mentation in baled (compressed) hay. The process and production of 
heat in this case is due to fermentation. A long dissertation on ferment- 
atior would, in a short article of this kind, be out of place, and I can do 
no better than quote the words of Professor KGnig, a recognized authority 
on technological chemistry: ‘‘ As far as the phenomena entering into fer- 
mentation are known at present, it appears that moisture and a tempera- 
ture of not less than 4o° F. are the prerequisite conditions for the de- 
velopment of the fermenting fungus. The fungus lives on the albuminoid 
bodies of the hay, but can do so only when these are in solution. In the 
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further action, the starch and sugar bodies are decomposed, burnt up, 
into alcohol and carbon-dioxyde. By this process heat is generated, and, 
if it be kept together, it may rise toa point at which ordinary combustion 
sets in, The heat will be kept together the more the denser the hay is 
packed, as very little circulation of air is thus possible. I think that 
densely-packed hay, when sufficiently wetted, may unite all the conditions 
for spontaneous combustion, even if it should have been well dried or 
cured.” 

As there has been some doubt expressed whether cured (dried) hay 
would ignite spontaneously, I some time ago asked the advice of a number 
of scientists who are competent authorities on this subject. It would take 
up too much space to give all their opinions in full, but suffice it to say, 
that they all agreed that dried hay (properly cured) could, under favorable 
circumstances, ignite sponstaneously on becoming wet. An opinion 
from Professor J. T. Rothrock, one of the most eminent of botanical 
physiologists, is of great interest. He writes: 

‘‘I have no doubt whatever, that hay or straw, when thoroughly dried 
and subsequently wetted, will, if densely packed, be as likely to ignite 
spontaneously as though it were densely packed without having been 
thoroughly dried. It is well known that even barnyard manure may, 
when in mass, become so hot as to prevent the hand being held in the 
mass,” 

With the variety of hay the likelihood of spontaneous combustion varies. 
I have, for example, never heard of the spontaneous ignition of salt hay 
(a very good remedy against spontaneous combustion is the salting of 
hay); while, on the other hand, certain varieties ignite very readily ; thus, 
Mr. McDevitt, the inspector of the Philadelphia patrol, informed me of 
several cases where thoroughly dry hay, employed for packing music 
boxes sent from Switzerland to this country, had on several occasions 
ignited on becoming wet. This is doubly interesting, as in these cases 
the hay must certainly have originally been well dried (cured), as such 
delicate instruments as music boxes would certainly not have beer packed 
in uncured hay. 

In Europe hay stacks are frequently destroyed by fires originating 
in spontaneous combustion. In order to cause the cool air to penetrate 
into the interior of the stacks, holes are bored into them. Dinger’s 
Polytechnisches Journal, vol. XCII., page 258, fully describes a device 
for this purpose, a full description of which would take up too much 


space here. 
(To be continued.) 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Home Insurance Company. 


Tue Home, as usual, makes a most creditable exhibit of its transactions 
of last year and of its financial standing at the begining of the present 
year. Notwithstanding the unbusinesslike character of the competition 
in underwriting last year, leading to the cutting of rates and the increase 
of the expense account, the Home shows a net cash premium income of 
$3,746,969 for the year, which is a gain of over $200,000, while its total cash 
receipts were $4,058,121, a gain over last year of $218,045. The reinsur- 
ance reserve was increased by $236,113, making the total of this fund 
$3,274,761. In addition to this, $10,612 were set aside as a reserve for 
sinking fund. With a cash capital of $3,000,000, it has assets amounting 
to $8,061,183, and a surplus over capital and all other liabilities of 
$1,375,691. It paid for losses last year $2,066,507, or 57.2 per cent of its 
net premium receipts, while all other expenses, including cash dividends, 
amounted to $299,690. The managers of the Home place a literal con- 
Struction upon the law relative to the reinsurance reserve, preferring that 
it should exceed rather than fall below the legal standard. The law 
requires that fifty per cent of the premium shall be held as a reserve on 
all risks having one year to run, seventy-five per cent on all three-year 
risks, and ninety per cent on five-year risks. On this basis the Home 
carries an excess in its reserve fund, but as they find that that fund is 
always a source of profit, it is quite as well to allow their money to 
accumulate there as in the surplus fund, and gives more satisfaction to 
policyholders. 

Considerable has been said of late about the investments of insurance 
companies, many listed securities having fallen off in the market towards 
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the close of the year. The managers of the Home are shrewd financiers, 
and the substantial character of the securities they hold indicates that 
they are not given to speculating with the funds of the company. The 
following schedule shows definitely the character of their assets, and the 
market value of the same on the last day of the year : 





Ce Te ii ictkwicinscceeatsccaseneetitayoccestadsxqenvexsesses $189,913.06 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on real esta’e............--.- 621,300.00 
United States stocks (market value).............sseeeeeeececeeceee 2,051,900.00 
Bank and railroad stocks and bonds (market value)..............+- 2,036,567.50 
State and city bonds (market value)...........0000+0eeeeeeceeeeeeee 226,000.00 
Loans on stocks, payable on demand...........0.+eeeeeeeseeceeeee 605,750.00 
Interest due and accrued cn January 1, 1888.....--......-eeeeeeeee 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands ot ae CONS e ser cnestevoneeeee 341,532.89 
ON GIR ois ns vinin 5c ccccedcesncrivenccesnesvsessdsesenssenaeueess 1,349,907.59 

 esscescienuay sebitbinisguhidiucvchtoscacdeaenes $8,061, 182.61 


The Home was organized in 1853, and during its business career has 
been noted for energy and enterprise, as well as for its fair and liberal 
dealings with policyholders, especially those who have claims for losses, 
The policy of the company has been to pay losses, not to higgle over 
claims for the purpose of defrauding those who have put their confidence 
in it; when it cannot pay equitable claims, it will go out of business. 
In consequence, the Home seldom appears as a defendant in an insur- 
ance suit. Itis in every respect a solid, substantial company, and its 
policies are good for their face value when they become claims. 





Some Extracts from the Figures of 1887. 


Tue following extracts are taken from the annual reports of the compa- 
nies as prepared for the insurance departments and furnished this office: 


























| 
Net Surpius Over 
CAPITAL AND ALL | 
Total Orner Liasiuities, Total Total 
" Assets, | Expendi- 
NAME OF COMPANY. Jan. x, |————_—_—_—_—_—— |_ Iucome | cures in 
r in 1887. 188 
Jan. 1, Jan 1, - ¥ 
1887. 1888, 
$ $ $ $ | ¢$ 
Etna, Hartfurd.......cccccess 9,524,389 |3,450,22T |3,338 391 |3,040,105 |2,991.386 
Albany, Albany.............. 415,694 | 144,139 156,111 | 100,832 | 995 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh......... 166,645 35,977 | 51,326 43,205 | 27,420 
American, Newark........... 1,911,887 | 902,050 926.106 | 489,363 | 421,063 
Artisans, Pittsburgh......... 131,534 10,163 | 12,8098 34 856 | 34,044 
Atlantic F. and Mo Provid'n e]| 248,906 20,045 | 6,426 51,0606 04,243 
en ee ere 198,176 11,238 10,717 47.724 33.897 
British America, Toronto..... 803,773 | 388,398 | 379,041 | 612657 | 602,132 
Broadway, New York.........| 556,455 | 340,584 | 328,036 06,721 62,024 
Buftalo German, Buffalo...... 1,258,491 | 681,401 | 732.452 | 451,402 | 386,074 
Burlington, Burlington........ 355 482 92.700 83,509 | 169,185 | 160,038 
Citizens, Cincinnati........... 305,385 42,093 3,003 | 144876] 154,054 
Citizens, St. Louis. ........... 439,324 | 187,930 | 189 988 97.705 94,301 
City, Mow Vath ..<sccccceses 395.895 | 174,119 | 160,459 48,425 59,456 
Commerce, Albany........... 469.374 | 176,459 | 174,286 | 151,369 | 148,315 
Commonwealth, N:'w Yo:k..-| 624,751 21,219 19,233 | 195.312 | 119,770 
Connecticut, Hartford......../2 163,907 | 424,871 | 395 555 |1,101,323 |1,072,028 
Dutchess Co. Mut., Po'keepsie| 449,229 35,901 27,424 | 273,379 | 273,809 
Eagle, New York............ 1,059,614 | 660,579 | 642,265 | 153,908 | 170,301 
East Texas, Tvler............ 219,419 26,998 16,141 | 195.220 | 180,497 
Empire City, New York...... 31y,658 87,200 80,107 67,282 72,043 
Enterprise F. and M., Cin. 242,526 | 10,136 769 | 76,356| 72,747 
Exchange, New York........ a 113,924 87,016 | 388,125 | 298,701 
Farmers, York..............- 210,522 | 218,237 | 314.329 | 296.914 
Farragut, New York... III,553 89,498 | 176086 | 195,401 
Firemens, Baltimore. 119,915 | 115535 | 142,782 139,798 
Firemens, New York : 293,108 65,737 41,432 53,931 74,338 
Forest City, Rockford......... 380,750 47 336 62,381 | 118,026 | 110,186 
Franklin, Columbus.......... 370,296 66,339 52,627 | 181,194 | 139,133 
Franklin, Philadelphia........ 3,173,362 | 967,848 | 963,386 | 644,126 | 600,615 
German-American, New York |5,286 249 |2,344,273 2,112,138 |2,568,864 2,341,880 
German-American,Washi g'n| 164 890 49.452 57,419 25,096 17,714 
German I. and S. Ins., Quincy; 261,091 21,841 | 7,397 49.110 76,975 
German, Philadelphia.........| 273,762 76,650 | 76,436 67,105 55,972 
Glens Falls, G'ens Falls. ..... 1,570,965 | 768,66t | 816,503 | 570,702 | 512,:67 
Globe, Cincinnati............. 123,829 2,335 3,201 36 831 34,349 
G'obe, New York............. 360,051 | 122,074 | 107,437 96,190 | 1o4 5co 
Greenwich, New York.......-|1,358,489 | 465,811 | 448,355 | 848,488 | 861,922 
Guardian, New York.......... 261,469 25,716 | —8,972 80 143 99,740 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg. /1,129,604 | 509,894 | 445.402 | 891,126 | 815,837 
Hamilton, New York.......... 315,471 | 119,484 99,357 | 101,361 | 117,798 
Hartford, Hartford............ 5,288,604 |1,789,987 (1,936,260 |2,683,022 |2,400,018 
Hekla, Madison.............. 446,679 3,505 12,872 | 144,443 | 163,370 
Home, New York.......-.--- 8,061,183 |1,413,795 |2,375,691 |4,058,121 |3,757.259 
Humboldt, Allegheny......... 126,748 2,622 2,417 | 33,102 | 33,794 
Ins. Co. of N. America, Phila.'!8,436,591 |2,530,329 |2,404,491 |3,795,499 |3,691,4t2 
Jefterson, New York.......... 501,111 | 277,382 | 254,070 80,097 | 109,228 
Jersey City, Jersey City...... 389,547 60,823 80,077 | 133,735 64,982 
Kings County, B a conve 377.733 | 184,066 | 175,064 | 103,472 | 122,466 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia... 715,037 | 186,956 | 207,975 | 126,718 93,839 
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SoME EXTRACTS FROM THE FIGURES OF 1837.—Continued. 














| Net Surptus Over 
CAPITAL AND ALL " 
Total OvHER LiapiLitixs. Total Total 
» Assets, 7 Expendi- 
NAME OF COMPANY. a | ee ee 
1888 , in 1887, 1887. 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1887. 1888. 
| 
J oe ee ee $ $ 
Manufacturers & Builders, N.Y! 494,106 | 187.339 | 167,144 | 181,347 | 189,038 
Marine, St. Louis.....---.... 243,633 25,750 15,972 60,495 76,112 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. -.-.. 617,253 | 122,107 | 123.155 | 158,513 | 153,63t 
Mercantile, Cleveland....-..- | 383,603 | I12,941 71.453 | 189959 | 205,628 
Mercantile, New York........ | 232,736 21,307 | 6,188 47.592 60,403 
Merchants, New York -..-.... | 376,753 | 78,377 52,002 | 183,529 | 250,568 
The Merchants, Newark...... 1,312,031 | 423,259 | 467,249 | 617.919 | 563,¢34 
Mutual, New York ........... |1,265.309 | 382,089 | 593,82c | 674,695 | 402,226 
National, Cin innati.......... | 182 430 52,851 | 46,129 48,051 58,580 
National, New York.......... | 398 297 66,264 62,055 | 229730 223,832 
New England, Rutlan}........| 155,359 | —-42,257 414 70.899 18.989 
New Hampshire, Manche -ter. .|1,269,088 | 237.759 | 264 744 | 705,769 | 607,288 
New York Fire, New, York....| 380,543 90,678 | 52,428 | 171.736 | 193,843 
N. British and Mer’tile, Lon. .'3,347,832 2,013,106 |1,862,670 1,978,139 |1,732,495 
North River, New York....... 456,910 76,846 | 59,829 83.324 82,245 
Northwestern Nat'l, Milwaukee'1,389,860 | 273,817 | 274,684 | 580,852 | 523,511 
Orient, Hartford.........----- 1,641,376 | 132,887 | 143,126 | 736,052 | 706,343 
Pacific, New York............ | 724,317 | 362,921 | 338.430 | 244,810 | 271,060 
Peoples, Mid .letown.......... 293,026 | 143,611 | 151,565 62,372 46,170 
Peter Cooper, New York...... 374,167 | 215,761 | 203,710 34,944 35,934 
Phoenix, H«rtford.............!4,774,148 1,022,346 |1,007.370 |2,478.8c2 2,345,676 
Providence- Washington, Prov.|1,116 859 | 113,677 | 138.921 | 866,794 | 804,554 
Reading, Reading............ 466,648 | 119,848 | 130,216 | 118.476] 110,383 


R. I. Underwriters Ass'n, Prov.|1,028,657 | 222,960 | 234,429 | 468,366 | 433,504 
Rochester German, Roche ter.| 672,144 | 172,625 | 164,195 | 410,810 | 401,134 





Security, New Haven......... | 638,87 100,716 | 111,999 | 429,130 | 387.672 
Spring Garden, Phila......... 1,288,252 | 411,122 | 370,690 | 302.949 | 254,735 
Standard, New York.......... 398,768 145,257 | 140,196 96,613 96,905 
Stuyvesant, New York........ 316,218 | 107,672 73.509 80,308 | 104 414 
Sun, London.............---- |7811,043 | 549,206 | 856.622 |1,040,256 |1,037,514 
Teutonia, Allegheny.......... 203,089 45,210 52,809 34,055 19,298 
Teutonia, Dayton ........---- | 389,558 | 213,715 | 227,310 82,537 66,188 
Union, Boeffalo............... | 157,752 28,736 31,672 34,475 32,068 
United Firemens, Philadelphia) 926,581 72,343 57,440 | 219,276 219 039 


282.705 | 880,186 | 830,445 


Westchester, New York....... 11,343,587 | 310,51T 
64,144 | 21,745 | 17 318 


Western, Louisville........... 176,656 58,771 
| ! 


—Impairment. 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

THE figures of the annual statement of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pank speak for themselves. On the first of January the company’s assets 
were $5,288,604; its policyholders surplus $3,186,260, and net surplus 
over capital and all liabilities $1,936,259. This means an increase during 
the year of $232,657 in assets, and $146,273 in net surplus. To the rein- 
surance surplus have been added $108,000, and the net earnings for the 
year foot up $533,000. The company’s loss ratio for the year was fifty- 
four and one-half on losses incurred, and fifty-five and one-half on losses 
paid. There is really little more which can be said about such telling 
figures as these ; but so remarkably good a showing after so generally 
disastrous a year, shows management which some other members of the 
underwriting fraternity might study with profit. 





The Travelers of Hartford. 


In writing of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, one natur- 
ally reverts first to the accident business, in which branch of underwriting 
it is the acknowledged leader far and away of all other companies in the 
world. The company’s statement, which will be found in our advertis- 
ing pages, shows that, despite the great strikes and lockouts which have 
naturally caused some falling off in policies covering the more hazardous 


occupations, the accident business of the Travelers has grown during . 


1887, as in previous years, to an extent which speaks volumes for the 
enterprise of its managers and the general confidence which is felt in its 
premises. The life business of the company, which fora year or two 
past has also shown a rapid increase, also testifies to the influence of en- 
lightened and energetic direction and public appreciation of the liberal 
and simple contract offered by the company. 

The total assets of the company on January 1 amounted to $9,584,249, 
a substantial gain over the figures of last year, and of these assets over 
$500,000 is in ready cash for the discharge of claims as soon as estab- 
lished. The company’s surplus, as regards its policyholders, also foots 
up $1,909,421. 

During the past year the Travelers wrote 110,262 accident policies, and 
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paid 16,831 claims, amounting to $943,760. During the same time it 
wrote $7,401,750 new life insurance, and paid holders of its life policies 
$448,351, making a total of over $1,392,000 paid to its policyholders, 
which beats the record for any previous year. Since the organization of 
the company in 1866, it has paid in all to the holders of its accident pol- 
icies $9,977,627, and of life policies $4,273.100.77, making a grand total 
of $14,250,728—a truly magnificent sum. 





The American of Philadelphia. 


THe seventy-eighth annual statement of the American Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia shows the very pretty increase of over $100,000 
in assets, despite the depreciation in the value of government bonds and 
other first-class securities, the company’s assets Tanuary I amounting to 
$2,401,956, while its net surplus to stockholders stands at $411,577. 

The American, which organized in 1810, has always been looked upon 
as one of the most reliable of the Quaker city’s financial institutions, has 
enj yed the confidence of insurers to a remarkable extent, which was 
increased by the election some years since of President Montgomery, and 
more recently of Secretary Maris, the underwriting ability of both of 
whom was widely recognized, to their respective offices. The new life 
which these gentlemen brought into the sterling old institution has evi- 
dently made itself felt, and it starts well into its new year’s business. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
THE annual statement of the Provident Life and Trust Company just 
publisbed is of a nature to thoroughly satisfy its policyholders and to 
reassure the general public as to the continued good management and 
strong position of this large and successful institution. 

It had been thought possible that the effects of the general decline in 
the value of listed securities during the year might have made itself felt 
in the assets of this in common with other companies; but at market 
values of December 31 the total assets of the Provident Life and Trust 
footed up the snug sum of $13,432,549, an increase of $1,528,022 for the 
year. Of these assets nearly $7,000,000 consist of mortgage and ground 
rents, nearly another million of real estate, and most of the rest of gov- 
ernment securities of good dividend-paying railroad mortgage bonds. 

With an insurance fund reserve of $10,627,549, the statement shows a 
surplus above reserve of $2,752,266, the death claims not due and all 
other liabilities amounting to $52,734. During the year the company 
issued 3240 policies, insuring $9,703,675, and had in force December 31, 
18,337 policies, insuring $57,137,653, a gain of 1985 policiesand $6,223,385 
during the year. Upon the whole, a most satisfactory condition of affairs, 
and one upon which the officers are to be congratulated. 





The Westchester Fire Insurance Company. 
TAKING into consideration the terrible ordeal of flame through which our 
local companies had to pass last year, the Westchester Fire emerges from 
it in surprisingly good condition ; but a company which, like the West- 
chester, has withstood the fiery blasts of a half century, and thriven so 
well, can be pretty safely relied upon to escape serious harm after that 
age. é 
The fifty-first annual statement of the company, which has a paid-in 
capital stock of $300,000, shows total assets on January 1 of $1,343,587, a 
gain during the year of over $39,000. The total liabilities were $760,882 ; 
the net surplus to policyholders being, therefore, $582,705, and to stock- 
holders, $282,705. The company’s total income in 1887 was $880,186, 
and total expenditures, including ten per cent dividend to stockholders, 
$830,445 ; the income exceeding all expenditures by $49,741. President 
Crawford and Secretary Underhill have every reason to be pleased at being 
able to make such a statement as this. The old Westchester enters upon 
its fifty-second year under very favorable auspices. 








—Theatres, according to The Chronicle Fire Tables, have burned in 
the United States during the past twelve years at the rate of about twenty- 
six yearly. During the years 1884-1886 inclusive, there were 137 such 
fires, the losses reaching $2,793,754. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Virginia Fire cf Richmond has withdrawn from Georgia. 

—John W. Guiteau has become editor of The Weekly Statement. 

—Montpelier, Vt., suffered no losses by fire during the year 1887. 

—Milwaukee, Wis., recently had six incendiary fires within ten days. 

—Simon Grote has been arrested at Broadhead, Wis., on a charge of 
arson. 

-~-The new water-works at Greenleaf, Kan., have been satisfactorily 
tested, 

—The calendar of the State Insurance Company of Nashville is very 
pretty. 

—The United States Fire Insurance Company of New York has entered 
Nebraska, 

—The Mechanics and Traders of New Orleans has withdrawn from 
New York. 

—Mrs. Hume Hawkins of Brooklyn, accused of firing her house, has 
been acquitted. 

—It is announced that the Patrons Mutual Fire of Hartford will begin 
business this week, 

—Five soldiers were killed January 12 by a gunpowder explosion at 
Fort Andulmas, Tunis. 

—A. V. Hiigel has been appointed manager for the Germania Life of 
New York, at Montreal, Can. 

—Milwaukee, Wis., will purchase a fire tug at a cost of $40,000, to pro- 
tect property on the river front. 

—The Individual Underwriters Association dropped $60,000 in the 
Indianapolis fire of last Saturday. 

—Brooklyn’s fire losses in December were $67.536, due to fifty-six 
fires. The insurance was $325,525. 

—The Pennsylvania Fire issues a calendar, which has the virtue of 
being of useful size, as well as ornamental. 

—Insurance companies in London will pay this year nearly $130,000 
toward the expenses of the fire department. 

—Eighty horses were burned to death in the stables of the horse car 
company at Meriden, Conn., on Tuesday week last. 

-——The formal opening of the quarters of St. Louis’ new salvage corps, 
No. 2, was celebrated January 11 with a banquet. 

—With the insurance companies, the rule this year is the same as last— 
the smaller the assets, the bigger the calendar.—Puck, 


—T. G. Peyton has been elected president, and P. H. Gibson, secre- 
tary, of the Virginia State Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Maryland Senate, authorizing the 
taking of guarantee companies as sole security on all bonds, 


—The Connecticut Fire of Hartford has presented its general agents 
with a handsome set of views of the city and its home offices, 


—Major John B. Castleman, of the insurance firm of Barbee & Castle- 
man of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed chief of police of that city. 


—tThe fire losses at Norfolk, Va., last year were $90,543 ; the insurance 
was $194,675. Unjnsured losses, $9650. The loss on cotton was only 
$800. 

— McDonald and Lee, the Irish Creek incendiaries, were sentenced at 
Brockville, Ont., January 14, to imprisonment for twenty and seven 
years, respectively. 

—Mayor Delaney of Holyoke, Mass., considers that the water and fire 
departments of the town are in such good condition that insurance rates 
should be reduced. , 

—A horse shed overweighted with snow fell last Saturday evening at 
Gardnerville, N. Y., killing three and wounding seven other persons, who 
were propping it up. 

—An overpressure of natural gas last Friday caused a fire in a Youngs- 
town (O.) restaurant, which resulted in the destruction of five buildings, 
and a loss of $25,000, 

—The net premium receipts of the New England Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Rutland, Vt., during last year were $15,591, against $11,536 in 
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1886, while the net losses incurred footed up $8297, and losses paid, 
¢918q—a very comfortable showing. 

—When a $21,000 fire occurred at Blossburg, Pa., last Monday, it was 
found that the steam fire engine had been disabled by blows from an axe 
and the hose badly cut. 

—At Canisteo, N. Y., the water-works recently constructed by James 
H. Harlow & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been put to a satisfactory test 
and accepted by the city. 

—Graham Hinsdale, examiner for the Northwestern National Insur- 
ance Company, was recently married to Miss Ida Smith, daughter of the 
late Governor William E. Smivh. 

—At Newnan, Ga., Squire Dominick and Richmond Freeman have 
been sentenced to ten years each in the penitentiary, for burning, respect- 
ively, a dwelling house and barns. 

—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses for the first fortnight in 
January reaches $3,517,000, at which rate the loss for the year in the 
United States will be $106,975,416. 

—A telegram from Shanghai, dated January 10, reports a fanatical 
outbreak in the province of Fukien, during which twenty Christian 
churches were burned and the converts killed. 

—The tna Fire of Hartford, generally among the foremost in the cal- 
endar line, suffered by the fire at Strobridge’s works in Cincinnati, its 
extens:ve supply of calendars being destroyed. 

—The joint insurance committee of the Massachusetts legislature con- 
s'sts of Dwyer and Pike of the Senate, and Carpenter, Henry, Provin 
Farren, Clark, Church and Davis of the House. 

—On the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, near Coolidge, N. M., January 
11, the first-class coach of a train jumped the track and was wrecked, 
injuring eight persons, of whom three were expected to die. 

—Insurance companies who claim that a spark from a locomotive of 
the Louisville, New Ovleans and Texas Railroad caused the recent cotton 
fire at Memphis, are suing the railroad company for $430,000. 

—The insurance companies at Pittsburgh now accept the natural gas 
companies’ inspections, the issuing of permits having been abandoned by 
the fire marshal some months since owing to insufficient clerical force. 


—The Fire Association of Philadelphia reports for 1887 receipts of 
$1,901,702, and total disbursements, including dividends to policy- 
holders, of $1,882,379. The gross assets of the company are now 
$4,508,972. 

—The most serious fire of the week was one at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
the night of January 13, which destroyed a number of buildings in the 
wholesale business district. The losses are estimated at $750,000 to 
$1,000,000, 

—William Malosh has been sentenced to nine years in the penitentiary 
for setting fire last spring to some business structures at Kokoma, Ind. 
Malosh claimed to have been bribed to do the deed, and other arrests 
may follow. 

—The burning of the Theatre Royal at Bolton, England, January 4, 
was evidently the work of incendiaries. Burglars’ tools were found at 
one of the entrances and the sprinklers had been tampered with so that 
they would not work. 

—Explosions on January 14 and 15, in the Albion coal mines at Stel- 
larton, N. J., killed four men and injured fifteen. The mines are on fire. 
The flames are supposed to have come from a pit in which they have 
lurked for eight years, 

—The town of Paw Paw, Mich., suffered from an $80,000 fire on Friday 
last. The insurance is about one-half the loss. A number of business 
Structures were destroyed. This is the fourth and most serious fire in 
the history of the town, 

—Suit has been brought against the Northwestern Mutual Relief Asso 
ciation of Madison, Wis., for $4000 insurance on the life of Dr. Bruil, 
who killed himself while in jail at Dodgeville. The association claims 
fraud in the application. 

—Three cars cf a Boston and Maine Railroad train left the track on a 
curve near Bradford, on January 10, and were wrecked, Fourteen persons 
were instantly killed, or have since died of their wounds, and a large 
number of others were injured. 


—We have to thank Starkweather & Shepley, fire and marine insurance 
agents of Providence, R. I., for one of the most beautiful and useful 
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calendars issued this year, It bears a spirited steel engraving of the 
yacht Volunteer under full racing kites, dead before the wind with spin- 
naker sect to starboard. It is a capital picture and will hang over our 
desk. 

—Frederick Webber and Chas, W. Moore, the agents of the New York 
Life, whose arrest in Massachusetts last spring for violation of the insur- 
ance laws caused so great a stir, withdrew their plea of not guilty last week 
and paid fines of $100 each and costs. 


—A cistern in the passageway between the dining-room and kitchen of 
a Kansas (Mo.) dwelling was left temporarily uncoyered on January 6, 
Annie Powell, fifteen years old, stumbled in and was drowned before the 
firemen, who were called, cuuld rescue her. 


—The Monroe County (N. Y.) Board of Fire Underwriters has elected 
officers as follows; President, Charles H. True of Pittsford ; vice-presi- 
dent, Anson L. Beardsley of Fairport ; secretary, Selden Page of Roches- 
ter; treasurer, Wilson W. Brown of Penfield. 


—Near Sumner, Cal., January 10, the emigrant car of a train on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad jumped the track and fell down an eighty-foot em. 
bankment, then taking fire from astove. The car was filled with emi- 
grants, many of whom were injured, some fatally. 


—At the burning of the main building of Rimpf & Bro.’s factory at 
Philadelphia, January 12, twenty girls were savid from death by several 
weavers, who lowered them by a rope from the third story. Three of the 
men were injured while making their own escape. 

—It is now known that the fire which destroyed the Immanuei Church 
at Milwaukee, originated in a wooden flue. The existence of this 
wooden flue was known to but few people, and its dangerous character 
seems not to have been realized by them until after the fire. 


—The Board of Fire Underwriters of St. Louis, Mo., proposes to raise 
rates on such lumber yards as are not provided with a watchman for every 
ninth stack of lumber, and which are not surrounded by macadamized 
roads. A special committee has been appointed to take charge of the 
matter. 

—A terrible blizzard, the worst ever yet experienced there, v sited 
the States of Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Montana and Iowa on 
Thursday last. At last accounts nearly two hundred lives were reported 
lost, and the destruction of live stock was very great. Travel was stop- 
ped on a number of the railroads. 

—The officers of the Baltimore Association of Fire Underwriters elected 
last week are: President, G. Harlan Williams; vice-president, J. C. 
Keighler ; treasurer, C. W. S. Hall; secretary, J. G. Brittain ; executive 
committee, M. Warner Hewes, Wm. Cunningham, Wm. C. Jennes, Chas. 
Weber, Jr., A. Roszel Cathcart, Robt. J. Miller. 


—In a collision on the Union Pacific Railroad, near Rawlins, Wy. T., 
January 10, two emigrant cars were telescoped and burned. Two chil- 
dren were killed and ten persons injured. The thermometer registered 
twenty degrees below zero, and many of the emigrants, whose clothing 
was destroyed, were badly frozen before reaching shelter. 


--The sixty-second annual statement of the Pennsylvania Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia shows total assets of $2,890,897, and a net 
surplus of $1,282,929, an increase during the past year of respectively 
$180,012 and $55,503. The company’s total income for the year was 
$1,084,684, and its expenditures (including 12% per cent dividend to 
stockholders) $926,651. 

—At the annual meeting of the Phenix Insurance Company of Brook- 
lyn, held on Friday last, George P. Sheldon was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. Three Yirectors were chosen to represent the Chicago interests of 
the company, viz.: C. W. Brega, H. S, Southwell and William A. Ham- 
mond, These men will be recognized as prominent citizens of Chicago. 
They were elected to fill vacancies in the board. 


—Mutual organizations to insure against epidemics are being estab- 
lished in some of the large manufactories of Sheffield, Eng. Each work- 
man contributes two or two and one-half per cent of his wages, and in 
return is guaranteed a payment equal to his average wages should he be 
obliged to quit work on account of any epidemic in his family. The 
proprietors of the manufactories have charge of the funds. 


—About the first of September last H. P. Crandall, the cashier at San 
Antonio of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, was found to have appropri- 
ated about $1400 of the company’s funds and decamped. The Fidelity 
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and Casualty Company, which had bonded him for $3000, promptly set 
about his capture, which was effected in California, and last week he was 
sentenced at San Antonio, Tex., to two years’ imprisonment. 


—The Vindicator says that the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association 
has notified Mr. Leland, under whose hotel natural gas was recently dis- 
covered, that he must cut off the gasor his insurance will be canceled, 
and that he has refused to do so, threatening that if his policies are can- 
celed he will place all his insurance in outside companies. Natural gas 
will have to be taken into consideration in Chicago hereafter. 

—At Lowell, Mass., January 11, the two four-story brick houses occu- 
pied by the fire department and Companies C. and G. of the Sixth Regi- 
ment, were entirely destroyed by fire, with all the arms and accoutrements 
of the militia and personal effects of the firemen. The fire apparatus 
was saved. The electric light station was near by and the wires were 
destroyed, as were those of the fire alarm telegraph. The explosion of 
several kegs of powder and 20,000 cartridges added to the difficulties of 
the firemen. 


—A fire which broke out early on last Thursday morning in the Four- 
teenth Regiment Armory at Columbus, O., destroyed the building, all 
the arms, ammunition and accoutrements of the regiment, and the entire 
exhibits of the Ohio Fanciers Association, the annual bench show of 
which was in progress. The collection of fancy poultry and dogs was 
especially valuable, and the losses to the individual owners are great, and 
uninsured. Explosions of cartridges in the arsenal room drove off 
would-be rescuers of the stock. 

—A beadle in the west of Scotland heated his church so effectually one 
winter’s day that the building took fire and was burned to the ground. 
The Deacons’ Court held a meeting, to which Jeems was called up and 
severely admonished for the carelessness which almost ruined the con- 
gregation. Jeems listened for some time to the severe censures passed 
upon him by the minister, but at length broke in indignantly, exclaiming, 
‘* Deed, sir, but ye’re makin’ an awfu’ fuss aboot it. Man, it’s the first 
kirk I ever burned i’ ma life.”— Zhe (London) Fireman. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of the District of Columbia has 
been organized with the following-named officers: President, H. A. Hall, 
manager Equitable Life; first vice-president, R. K. Cralle, manager 
Mutual Life of New York ; second vice-president, E. J. Gresham gen- 
eral agent Northwestern Mutual Life; secretary, W. Scott Smith, general 
agent Massachusetts Mutual Life; treasurer, A. C. Gibbs, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Executive committee, Gen. A. D. Hazen, 
manager New York Life; E. H. Walker, general agent Provident Life 
and Trust Company ; Jas E. Waugh, general agent Washington Life ; 
Myer Cuben, general agent Penn Mutual, and Hartwell Lincoln, general 
agent New England Life. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Benjamin P. Edwards, agent for the Mutual Life, at Boston, 

—S. B. Carter, agent of the Anglo-Nevada, at Newburyport, Mass. 

—Langhoff & Holicher, agents of the Niagara Fire, at New Orleans. 

—Francis H. Nourse, agent of the tna of Hartford, at Winchester, Mass. 

—H. C. Cochran, agent of the Hanover Fire of New York, at Liverpool, Eng. 

—Clarence M. Smith, agent of the tna of Hartford, at Williamstown, Mass. 

—Guild & Eastman, agents of the Liverpool and London and Globe, at Boston 

—Clarence M. Smith, agent for the North British and Mercantile, at Williams- 
town, Mass. 

—H. E. Darling, agent for the Peoples of Pittsburgh, at Boston, succeeding 
John T. Cheppu. 

—Samuel W. Brown, agent for the Peoples Fire of New York, at Boston, suc- 
ceeding John T. Cheppu. 

—O. B. Chadwick, special agent for New England of the Insurance Company 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

—Jas. A. Nunn, special agent of the Western department of the Anglo-Nevada, 
with headquarters at Madison, la. 

—C. C. Kimball, manager for New England of the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, succeeding Thomas L. Obrion, resigned. 

—N. A. McNeil, late State agent for Connecticut of the Washington Fire and 
Marine, will take the same position with the Niagara Fire of New York. Walter 
L. Wilcox, who has heretofore represented the Niagara in that State, has been 
transferred to Boston as special agent for the Eastern States, under General Agent 
H. R. Turner, . 
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